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maintain the boy's interest. He was retarded in arith-
metic ; lie had learned to add, subtract, and to multiply,
all of which he did slowly; in long division, however, he
was exceedingly inaccurate. He failed on several simple
examples given him. In spite of his very good reasoning
powers he did not do well in arithmetical problems.
He read fluently and as well as could be expected for his
age and grade. He gave a good reproduction of the ideas
contained in the passage, but even so he much preferred
being read to; he himself said, "I am too lazy to read
it", and the physical side of the process seemed irksome.
Another school question arose from the fact that he wrote
so slowly and so poorly, in consequence of which his
spelling was not up to the standard of his class.

The peculiarities in Edgar's mental make-up revealed
by the psychological tests become significant for under-
standing the school record which so puzzled his teachers
and parents. His difficulty in visual perception and his
slowness in this field had been a very great handicap in
many of the schoolroom activities. He could not per-
ceive at a normal rate such work as was put upon the
blackboard, or even what he read from books. Cer-
tainly, however, his perception of ideas was normal. It
is only through meeting such a problem that we realize
how much of school work requires normal powers of visual
perception.

The poor visual memory which this boy demonstrated
undoubtedly also entered into the situation, but since
he transposes so readily visual into auditory terms, this
probably was not so great a factor as his other difficulty,
namely, poor motor coordinations. Slowness in visual
perceptions and slowness in writing due to his poor
motor coordinations explain his retardation in spite of
his very unusual abilities in so many ways. In oral
recitations where reasoning is involved, or where general